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(1)  Elastic limit in tension, compression, or torsion.

(2)  Yield-point in tension, compression, or torsion.

(3)  Maximum stress in tension or torsion.

(4)  Elongation per cent,

(5)  [Reduction of area per cent.

(6)  Brinell hardness.

(7)  Impact or notched bar value.

(8)  Capacity for bending.

(9)  Resistance to alternating stresses.

(10)  Fatigue range (or strength).

(11)  Scleroscope hardness.

METHODS OF TESTING STEEL.

The various pieces of information detailed above are
accumulated by carrying out a variety of tests. By
performing a Tensile Test in an appropriate manner,
it is possible to determine the Elastic Limit (see dis-
cussion of this below), the Yield-point, the Maximum
Stress, the Elongation per cent., and the Reduction of
Area per cent. A simple Torsion Test gives the Elastic
Limit, the Yield-point, and the Maximum Stress. A
simple Compression Test gives the Elastic Limit and the
Yield-point. The methods usually employed for making
tensile compression and torsion tests are sufficiently well-
known to require no further description here.

One point, however, should be noted in connection
with the carrying out of tensile tests. It is of vital
importance, if truly accurate results are to be obtained
from a tensile test, that the load on the specimen should
be applied in a direction exactly parallel to the axis of
the test piece. Axial loading is of greater importance
when testing brittle materials and high tensile steels,
than for other classes of steel, but it is desirable that it
shall be applied in every test. To secure this method
of loading, attention must be paid to the shackles of
the testing machine. One very satisfactory form of
shackle to/ ensure axial loading of the specimen, was